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EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN LIFE 


ECOGNIZING that “great changes have come into. 
R the life of the boys and girls and men and women 
of this State, especially since the World War,” and 
that, despite the tremendous increase in the amount ex- 
pended for public schools, there is a general feeling on the 
part of teachers, school administrators, parents and employ- 
ers that the schools have not kept up with the times, the 
Regents of the State of New York determined in 1934 to 
review the entire educational system of the State. 

An Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Edu- 
cation was organized in 1935, under a special Committee 
headed by Owen D. Young. Its work was divided into 
three major undertakings: “first, the examination of the 
educational enterprise of the State and the analysis of its 
outcomes, methods, and costs; second, the critical appraisal 
of the work now under way; and third, the formulation 
of policies and programs for dealing with the immediate 
problems and issues, and long-range objectives of the edu- 
cational system of the State.” 

The results of this exhaustive inquiry have been made 
public in a general report, Education for American Life by 
Luther Halsey Gulick, Director of the Inquiry, and ten 
supplementary studies. Although concerned primarily with 
conditions in New York State, it is believed that the study 
will be of more than local value and will aid in “the cause 
of better and, at the same time, more efficient education 
throughout the United States.” 


The report concludes that current 
criticisms of school practice and pol- 
icy are based on fact, that the edu- 
cational system, “in spite of genera- 
tions of tradition, unstinted effort, 
and generous support” is failing to 
meet present needs. 


The basic causes for this failure 
are discussed in the general volume 
and a new educational program is 
suggested, embodying very specific 
recommendations for fundamental 
changes under nine general head- 
ings: secondary education, the ele- 
mentary school, school district or- 
ganization, economies in school costs, 
state aid, the teacher, colleges and 
universities, adult education, and the 
State Education Department. 


The details of the program cannot 
be given in brief compass, but among 
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the more important recommendations bearing on element- 
ary and secondary education are: beginning the elementary 
school with children of about five years with pre-primary 
education incorporated in the regular school program and 
entitled to state aid; beginning the secondary program with 
the seventh grade, and gradually adding new cultural and 
sub-professional courses beyond the twelfth grade; keeping 
children in school until 16 years and, if unemployed, re- 
quiring them to continue under the supervision of the 
school until 18 following an educational program which 
need not necessarily be in school; discontinuance of contin- 
uation schools; establishment of a guidance service in every 
school system and of vocational education in every com- 
prehensive high school with emphasis on broad vocational 
training rather than specialized skills; curriculum revision 
to permit greater attention to individual needs, especially 
for the handicapped and gifted, and to provide a more 
integrated curriculum; and provision of more modern sup- 
plies and equipment and more extensive use of new educa- 
tional media, such as the radio, motion pictures, and other 
visual aids. 

Under suggested economies the report expresses the belief 
that many communities are not “getting their money’s 
worth.” Waste and extravagance result from the great 
number of small schools due to the antiquated district 
system, the unnecessarily small size of classes except in New 
York City, badly planned and luxuri- 
ous school buildings, inattention to 
economies in business administration 
and certain elements of the state aid 
system which encourage spending 
and discourage economy. Definite 
suggestions to eliminate factors of 
waste are made. 


The adoption of this new program, 
the report states, would mean a 
change in the emphasis of state and 
local expenditures rather than an in- 
crease in appropriations and tax lev- 
ies. It estimates that the additional 
current cost of the new program 
would be about $38,000,000, about 
half of which would be for extending 
and modernizing secondary educa- 
tion. Suggested economies would re- 
sult in a saving of from $38,000,000 
to $56,000,000, depending upon the 


(Continued on page 2) 
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AMENDMENT CASES REARGUED 


N accordance with an order of the United States Supreme 

Court on January 30, the two cases involving the validity 
of ratification of the Child Labor Amendment in Kansas 
and Kentucky, argued last October, were scheduled for re- 
argument on February 27. 


WHEN CAN A CHILD SAFELY WORK? 


HE Wages and Hours Act authorizes the employment 

of 14- and 15-year-old children (except in manufactur- 
ing and mining) “if and to the extent that the Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau determines that such employment is con- 
fined to periods which will not interfere with their school- 
ing and to conditions which will not interfere with their 
health and well-being.” 


The Children’s Bureau on February 15 held a public 
hearing on a proposed regulation for such employment. 
The proposal submitted would permit children of 14 and 
15 years to work outside of school hours in all occupations 
except manufacturing or mining, the operation of or help- 
ing on motor vehicles, or in messenger service, provided 
that such employment was (1) not more than 3 hours on 
any school day; (2) not more than 8 hours on any other 
day; (3) not more than 4o hours in any one week; (4) be- 
tween 6 a.m. and 7 p.m. in any one day. 


Except for the suggestion of additional provisions to 
guard against hazardous employment, the section relating 
to occupational coverage received no criticism. Difference of 
opinion, however, was expressed regarding the hours and 
night work provisions. One witness expressed the belief that 
3 hours work a day was insufficient for boys who deliver 
both morning and afternoon newspapers. Many of those 
who appeared, however, felt that the proposed regulations 
were too liberal, and favored a reduction in the daily and 
weekly hours permitted, especially during any week when 
school was in session. 


The sharpest controversy concerned the 6 a.m. hour for 
starting work. About the only early morning work in which 
any large number of children of this age engage is the 
delivery of morning newspapers, and the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, prior to the hearing, had 
expressed its opinion that work should be permitted at 
5 a.m. The Association presented no argument but-stated 
that it would file a comprehensive brief, showing that such 
work is “extremely beneficial to health and well-being.” 
Physicians, school administrators and teachers, and repre- 
sentatives of labor and civic organizations who testified 
were unanimous in feeling that there should be no con- 
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cession on this point. Most of them favored raising the 
standard to 7 a.m., even though this would probably mean 
that boys of 14 and 15 years could no longer carry morning 
routes. That this would be no hardship on the newspapers 
was suggested by the testimony of a newspaper distributing 
agency in Chicago which employs 4,000 delivery boys, but 
uses only boys 16 years or over for morning work. 

The principal of a junior high school testified that he 
had consulted his teachers and it was the concensus of their 
opinion that afternoon employment was often beneficial, 
but that morning employment was detrimental and made 
the children tired and sleepy in their classrooms. Similar 
testimony was given by other teachers and attendance ofh- 
cers. Statements presented or filed by physicians also ques- 
tioned the desirability of regular work at 6 a.m. One physi- 
cian characterized 14 and 15 years as “the neglected period 
of childhood,” and warned that we must cease thinking of 
a child of this age as a “little adult” and regard him as 
an “enlarged child.” 

The National Child Labor Committee argued for a 7 a.m. 
starting hour. It pointed out that 9 or 94 hours of sleep is 
the minimum recommended for children of 14 and 15 
years by medical authorities; that if a child gets up daily 
at 5 or 5:30 in order to start work at 6 a.m., he must, if he 
gets the requisite amount of sleep, go to bed at 8 o’clock — 


and this, of course, no 14- or 15-year-old child will do. | 


The Committee also pointed out the growing tendency of 
newspapers to use boys of 16 years or more for newspaper 
delivery and the large available labor supply for such work 
among high school boys of 16 and 17 years who have to 
help support themselves. 

According to the terms of the Wages and Hours Acct, it 
is solely the welfare of children, not the needs of industry, 
which must be considered in granting exemptions. Many 
states in their child labor laws have indicated that they 
believe early morning work is detrimental. If it is injurious 
because of the loss of sleep entailed, it follows that it is 
injurious regardless of the type of work in which the child 
engages. 


EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN LIFE 
(Continued from page 1) 


number of small schools and classes eliminated. 


The complete list of reports, some of which will be re- | 


viewed in subsequent issues of The American Child, are: 


Education for American Life by Luther Halsey Gulick, $2.00 
High School and Life by Francis T. Spaulding, $3.00 
Preparation of School Personnel by Charles H. Judd, $1.50 


Adult Education by F. W. Reeves, T. Fansler and C. O. Houle, 
$2.00 


Motion Pictures and Radio by Elizabeth Laine, $1.75 

Education for Citizenship by Howard E. Wilson, $2.75 

The School Health Program by C-E. A. Winslow, $1.50 

School and Community by Julius B. Maller, $3.50 

State Aid and School Costs by Alonzo G. Grace and G. A. 
Moe, $3.50 

When Youth Leave School by Ruth Eckert and Thomas O. 
Marshall, $3.00 

Education for Work .by Thomas L. Norton, $2.75 


All are published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, | 


New York City. The complete set of eleven volumes may 
be purchased at a special price of $25.00. 
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NEWSBOY STATUS IN INDIANA 
HE Indianapolis News Publishing Company on Janu- 


ary 19 filed an action in superior court seeking a 
declaratory judgment and injunction against the Division 
of Labor of the Indiana Department of Commerce and In- 
dustries. This action followed an opinion given in Decem- 
ber by Omer S. Jackson, Attorney-General, that newspaper 
carriers come under the provisions of the Indiana Child 
Labor Law. The provisions of this law which would affect 
newsboy work bar employment under 14 years, require 
work permits for children over 14 years working outside of 
school hours, and prohibit work before 6 a.m. or after 7 p.m. 
In giving his opinion the Attorney-General argued that the 
“little merchant” practice, “permitting the minor under 14 
years of age to buy the papers or periodicals and sell them 
entirely on his own, either under control or not, is merely 
a subterfuge to evade the statute. It is a well-recognized 
principle of law that one cannot do by subterfuge or indi- 
rectly what he cannot do directly.” 

The News contends that any statute is unconstitutional 
which deprives minors of the right to engage in the pur- 
chase or sale of newspapers under conditions which are to 
the advantage of such minors; and that, even if constitu- 
tional, the statute is not applicable to newsboys in that the 
carriers are “small merchants” engaged in their own busi- 
nesses and not employed. It contends that newsboy work 
has assisted many men to rise to places of prominence and 
that newspaper selling and delivering keeps minors “from 
loitering on the streets and alleys.” 


CHILD LABOR IN NORTH CAROLINA 


IGURES for the first year completed under the new 

state child labor law have been issued by the North 
Carolina Department of Labor. This law, effective July 1, 
1937, bars the employment of children under 16 years dur- 
ing school hours (except in agriculture or domestic service) 
and in manufacturing at any time. The education law, 
however, requires school attendance only up to 14 years. 
This leaves a gap of two years when 14- and 15-year-old 
children are not required to attend school but are not per- 
mitted to enter full-time employment. Both the excellence 
of the child labor law and the weakness of the compulsory 


. attendance law are revealed in the report on work permits. 


The Labor Department estimates that approximately 
10,000 boys and girls under 18 years enter North Carolina’s 
industries each year. Work permits issued during the year 
ending June 30, 1938, totalled 21,725, due to the fact that 
children already at work were obliged to secure permits 
under the new law. The permits were of the following 
types. 


Part-time or vacation permits for children 


ee ee ae ee 4,058 
Part-time or vacation permits for children 

of 16 and 17 years. . ..... 3,473 
Full-time work permits for children 

of 16 and 17 years. . ..... 14,194 


Of the children under 16 years, 1,139 were certificated for 
mercantile work and 2,919 for miscellaneous occupations, 
including caddies, messengers and newsboys. 

Of the 16- and 17-year-olds engaged in part-time work, 
764 were in manufacturing, chiefly textiles; 1,798 mercan- 
tile work; and g11 miscellaneous occupations. 


Of the 14,194 full-time workers, the great majority (nearly 
10,000) were engaged in manufacturing, mostly textiles; 
about 3,000 entered mercantile establishments; and the re- 
mainder, various miscellaneous occupations. All but 360 
were white children. 

It is significant that the average school grade completed 
by those receiving permits for full-time employment was 
only 7.5 for boys and 8.5 for girls; 3,852 had completed no 
more than the sixth grade and 8,325 not more than the 
eighth grade. These figures indicate, the report points out, 
“that the majority of minors 16 and 17 who are entering 
full-time jobs have not attended school since they passed 
the compulsory school age limit,” which is 14 years. 

North Carolina has made tremendous progress in child 
labor legislation in recent years, and has one of the best 
laws in the United States. But the fact that each year sever- 
al thousand boys and girls with no more than a grade 
school education are entering industry is evidence that its 
school attendance laws have not kept pace. 


ACCIDENT RATES INCREASE 


HE number of tabulatable injuries to minors under 
18 years in Massachusetts increased 62 per cent in the 
year ending June 30, 1937 compared with the previous year. 


TABULATABLE INJURIES TO MINors IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1936 


Year Ending 
June 30, 1937 


Under 14 years 15 4 
14 years 15 15 
15 years 22 37 
16 years 159 267 
17 years 273 461 
Total 484 784 
Percentage of injuries to 

all workers 1.36 2.0 


Three of the injuries in 1936 and 4 in 1937 were fatal; 
8 of the 1936 injuries and 23 of those in 1937 resulted in 
permanent partial disability. 

Among the fatalities were: 

A 16-year-old “back boy” in a textile mill. The mule had 
been stopped for cleaning and was ready to be started. It 
was the duty of the back boy to release the safety device 
and call to the spinner to start. After starting, the mule 
stopped, probably on account of the belt slipping. The boy 
apparently got under the mule again and when it was 
started the second time, his head was caught between the 
mule carriage and the ‘beam. 

A messenger boy, killed instantly when struck by a train 
as he was delivering a telegram. 

A helper for a plumbing and heating concern. Sent on 
an errand from the third to the first floor to get a ladder, 
he failed to return. When a search was made for him, his 
body was found at the bottom of the elevator shaft. 


CHILD LABOR IN NEW YORK 


“New York’s Child Labor Situation” is a reprint of a 
radio talk in which Lieutenant-Governor Charles Poletti 
was interviewed by Dr. Charles K. Gilbert, Suffragan 
Bishop, Diocese of New York of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Copies can be secured from the New York Child 
Labor Committee, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


Factors AND Forcrs IN THE MOVEMENT FOR THE ABOLITION 
oF Cuitp Lasor 1n THE Unitep States. By Sam Beal 
Barton. Ph.D. Thesis, University of Texas. Typewritten. 


1938. 


Mr. Barton, in a well-written and fully documented manu- 
script, gives “an integrated picture of the century-old strug- 
gle for the abolition of child labor in the United States.” 
He is less concerned with the legislative outcome than 
“with the factors and forces back of those laws.” 


Among the most valuable sections of the volume are 
those dealing with the period before the organized child 
labor movement began, from Colonial days up to the 
Twentieth Century. Here is brought together a vast wealth 
of material that has been handled only fragmentarily in 
most literature on the subject. 

Of special interest also is the handling of the early period 
of the Child Labor Amendment, from 1922 when it was 
first proposed in Congress to 1925 when the majority of 
states turned it down. Mr. Barton gives a documented dis- 
cussion of forces at work, arguments advanced, and strat- 
egy followed by both sides, but especially by opponents of 
the measure. Developments in the renewed Amendment 
campaign of 1933-38 are treated more briefly, due to the 
similarity of the forces at work and the arguments used in 
this and in the earlier period. 


This volume will prove invaluable to students of child 
labor conditions and legislation in the United States. It is 
available on loan from the University of Texas Library. 


CounsELiInc Younc Workers. By Jane F. Culbert and Helen 
R. Smith. Vocational Service for Juniors, New York City. 


1939. $1.75 postpaid. 


Five years ago the Junior Consultation Service was estab- 
lished in New York City as a joint enterprise of the Voca- 
tional Service for Juniors and the Junior Division of the 
New York State Employment Service. The organization 
deals with the vocational problems of young people between 
16 and 25 years, many of whom come to the Service after 
unsatisfactory experiences in seasonal of “blind-alley” jobs. 


Counseling Young Workers, based on five years’ experience 
of the Joint Consultation Service, is practical and concrete 
in its approach and will be of great assistance to those en- 
gaged in vocational guidance and placement of junior 
workers. 


VocaTionaL Epucation. By John Dale Russell and Associates. 
The Advisory Committee on Education, Washington, 
D. C. 1938. 40 cents. 


This volume presents a critical analysis of public vocational 
education in the United States today as developed under 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and the George-Deen Act 
of 1936. 


Recognizing the tremendous strides that have been made, 
as revealed in the phenomenal increase in the numbers en- 
rolled in vocational classes and the development of well- 
equipped classrooms and laboratories, the authors neverthe- 
less believe that the present program fails to meet present 
needs and requires radical revision. They point out that 
many more students should be receiving vocational educa- 
tion, that the Smith-Hughes Law is unnecessarily restrictive 
and somewhat obsolete, that the program as now adminis- 
tered is based on a very limited concept of vocational edu- 
cation, that there is an undesirable tendency for too sharp 
a distinction to be drawn between vocational education and 
general education, and that vocational guidance and place- 
ment, two essential services which must:accompany voca- 
tional training, have not been (and under the terms of the 
Federal Act can not be) provided for. 


Definite recommendations for sweeping changes in our 
vocational education program are presented. 


SumMmMary OF ImMporTANT Lasor Laws AFFECTING CHILDREN IN 
MassacHuseETts. Consumers’ League of Massachusetts; 


Boston, Mass. 1938. 


A leaflet comparing the standards of the Massachusetts 
child labor law with the provisions of the Federal Wages 
and Hours Act and the recommendations of the 1930 White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 











Thousands of young children are migratory 
child workers. They should have the same pro- 
tection from harmful labor and the same edu- 
cational advantages as other children. 


Will you help us in our efforts to protect these 
children? 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I enclose $.......................- to assist in your work. 
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